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SPEAKING FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


AvruoucH England is within twenty-two miles of 
France, and there is a large daily communication 
between the two countries, comparatively few 
English are able to speak French fluently, or even 
in an imperfect manner ; and still fewer French 
people can speak or understand English. Practi- 
cally, the intercourse of the two nations is of a 
very constrained nature, Geographically near 
each other, they seem to be inexorably kept at a 
great distance by difference in language. This is 
the more surprising when we consider that through 
the Norman invasion, the English tongue received 
a large infusion of French words, A language, 
however, is not to be judged altogether by its 
words, but very much by its grammatical con- 
struction. In this point of view, the English and 
French are wide as the poles asunder. The English 
verbs have exceedingly few inflections. They are 
simple in construction, and easily remembered. 
The French verbs, on the contrary, are inflected, 
or changed in their terminations, to an extent that 
to a learner who has not a good memory, appears 
absolutely bewildering. On this ground alone, 
the English do not take readily to French; while 
on the part of the French people, there are equally 
strong objections to the intricate pronunciation 
of English, and to the frequency of words with 
the same spelling having different meanings. 
These apparent difficulties on both sides vanish 
on close mutual intercourse, that is to say, by 
dint of speaking with a will to understand. It 
has been remarked as something curious, that 
while English families travelling in France, are 
barely able to put a few words of the language 
together, their domestics who travel along with 
them very soon learn to speak French. The 
explanation of the phenomenon is, that these 
domestics do not trouble themselves with books 
or correctness of verbiage. They pick up words 
and modes of expression from the French servants 
with whom they happen to be associated. Not 
oppressed with timidity, they dash on through 
thick and thin irrespective of grammatical rules, 


and thus speedily acquire a facility in speaking. 
In short, they mix with the natives, instead of 
standing shyly aloof, as the middle and higher 
classes usually do; and therein in a great degree 
lies their success. 

One thing particularly favours domestic servants, 
and the working-classes generally, in learning to 
speak a foreign tongue. They do not use what 
are called high-flown words, or words that occur 
in philosophical dissertations. The English lan- 
guage is said to consist of forty thousand words ; 
but a vast number of these are mere refinements 
in expression founded on classical terms, that 
have been absorbed from time to time into the 
language. In point of fact, we are constantly 
seeing new words starting into existence. Of 
the forty thousand words found in the Dictionary, 
it is doubtful if more than five thousand— 
some think not more than three thousand—are 
employed by the humbler classes. They rely 
chiefly on the simpler forms of speech, such as 
those used in that venerable repository of Anglo- 
Saxon, the good old version of the Bible, which 
may be said to represent the language com- 
monly in use two hundred and fifty years ago. 
As the humbler orders in France in the same 
manner employ but a limited number of words, 
the seeming wonder of English servants so 
speedily picking up French is materially quali- 
fied. The truth is, in all civilised countries two 
varieties of language are spoken—a higher or 
refined, and a lower or simpler variety. It is 
the simpler that is easily acquired, and it is that 
with which children begin speaking, By a know- 
ledge of these facts, it will be readily understood 
how the attempt to learn a language as presented 
in literature is invested in difficulty and discour- 
agement. It is not a new remark, that the effort 
to acquire a modern foreign tongue by commenc- | 
ing with instructions in grammar, is a reversal of 
the method prescribed by nature, and results in 
corresponding disappointment. The whole system 
of teaching French in schools must be viewed as 
an expensive and imperfect makeshift. Seldom 
any practical good comes out of it. From any- 
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thing we have seen, not one in fifty who are so 
taught is able to freely converse in French. 

As is well known, children will learn to speak 
three or four languages as readily as only one. 
Along with English, they will acquire French, 
Italian, and German, provided they are brought 
up in familiar communication with individuals 
who speak these languages. At first, they will, 
of course, make a sad jumble, not knowing one 
tongue from another; but in time they discrim- 
inate, and avoid any confusion. This is the true 
method of learning foreign languages; and the 
fact is evidenced by the growing practice in Eng- 
land of employing French and German nurses. 
Members of the Royal family, for instance, speak 
French and German indifferently with English, 
because they have been taught by foreign nurses, 
The Russians are reputed to be the best linguists 
in Europe. Many of them are proficient in half- 
a-dozen languages. This is chiefly owing to the 
practice of importing foreign attendants on their 
children. Accordingly, a Russian lady or gentle- 
man who does not speak English and French is a 
rarity. The simplicity with which a young 
English family may in this manner be instructed 
in French, or German, according to choice, is 
striking and satisfactory. What toil and cost are 
spared in future years! How young people would 
bless their parents for having been played, as it 
were, into speaking and reading with correctness 
one or two languages beside their own, and been 
thereby saved the torture of laborious and often 
useless schooling ! 

The fishermen on the coast of Sussex and the 
opposite coast of France often have occasion to 
exchange civilities at sea. But how can they do 
so, not knowing each other's language? Some 
years ago, we were told they got over the diffi- 
culty without cost or trouble, by an exceedingly 
simple and satisfactory process. They exchanged 
children. A Sussex-man took the son of a 
Frenchman to board for a time in his family, 
and let the Frenchman have his son in return. 
In this accommodating way French fisher-boys 
learned English, and English fisher-boys learned 
French. It was a beautiful arrangement through- 
out, for besides any advantage derived from lingual 
intercommunication, feelings of good-will grew up 
between the two nations. We hope the practice 
still continues. 

In only very few hotels in England are waiters 
able to speak French. The English waiter is 
for the most part an uninstructed and unambitious 
being. What he seems chiefly to care about is to 
secure a gift of a shilling or two from visitors 
over and above the charges in the bill. He 
perhaps began as a boots, and looking at him 
professionally we should say he has not gradu- 
ated. He has no Alma Mater. The continental 
gargon is a very different sort of person. He is 
duly bred to his business, taking lessons at 
various high establishments. The best of all 
garcons are the Germans. To begin with, they 


are well educated, which is a great point. In the 
next place, they nourish aspirations—at least many 
of them do. Starting from their homes, they 
travel about to acquire a knowledge of French and 
English, not with the view of being waiters all] 
their days, but for the purpose of qualifying them- 
selves to be hotel-keepers. In this way, previous 
to the Franco-German War—we hardly know what 
it is now—Paris abounded in German garcons, 
They came to learn their trade and at the same 
time to learn French, which they did in the course 
of their service. Next, they came to hotels in 
London, or Brighton, or Leamington, to pick up 
English. When this was accomplished, back they 
went to their own country, prepared to set up 
a hotel at Coblenz, Wiesbaden, or some other 
quarter largely frequented by tourists. We happen 
to have seen a number of these German hotel- 
keepers and heard the story of their professional 
wanderings. 

On one of the occasions we visited Mentone in 
the south of France, we dwelt in a hotel, and were 
attended by Francois, a smart and obliging young 
French gargon, He could speak no English, but 
was exceedingly anxious to learn, for the height of 
his ambition was to go to Angleterre—the paradise, 
as he imagined, of waiters, He implored us to 
address him in English, and tell him the English 
names of things. He was delighted to be told the 
meaning of such phrases as, ‘shut the door,’ ‘open 
the window,’ ‘bring up the tea.’ One day he was 
heard muttering the words ‘shut the door’ all 
the way down-stairs, in order to fix them in his 
memory. When he heard us conversing with 
visitors in English, he hung about and listened to 
catch the sounds and familiarise himself with the 
intonation. This, we thought, was a fine specimen 
of a youth who deserved to get on. In reward for 
his assiduity, we translated all we said to him in 
French into English, How thankful the poor 
fellow was for this small condescension! We hope 
that Frangois has ere this attained the object of 
his wishes, and is figuring as a waiter in one of 
the grand hotels in London. 

As far as we have seen, Germans and Swiss 
monopolise the profession of couriers, on account 
of their wandering habits and aptitude in acquir- 
ing languages, To be a courier to English tourists 
on the continent, a knowledge of several tongues 
is indispensable. It has been our fortune to know 
several of these German and Swiss couriers. Their 
faculty in speaking four or five languages was 
astonishing. One of them, named Wallenstein, 
whom we heard of at Bradshaw’s in Fleet Street, 
which may be called the Emporium of couriers, 
was the best we ever knew. We greatly esteemed 
him for ability and good conduct. On being 
questioned, he disclosed his history. He had 
been left a sum of money by his father, and he 
resolved to expend it in learning languages to fit 
him to be a courier. He took service in various 
places ; and mastering one language after another, 
he confidently offered himself as a courier to a 
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family on its travels, He spoke Gerinan, French, 
Italian, English, Russian, and was making progress 
in Spanish, A single visit to the Peninsula would 
perfect him, His method of learning was to mix 
with the couriers and valets de place who loiter 
about hotels in quest of a job or in attendance 
on tourists, As shewn by his livret or book of 
credentials, he had visited most of the towns and 
places of fashionable resort in Europe, and had 
given much satisfaction in his calling. We feel 
assured that if he has by chance been taken to 
Athens and Constantinople, he will have added 
Greek and Turkish to his catalogue of accomplish- 
ments. Not many Englishmen in his rank’of life, 
we think, would take the trouble to make them- 
selves proficient in so many languages. The varied 
openings for industrial pursuits in Great Britain 
and the colonies, appear to forbid the attempt. 

From whatever cause, and taking them all in 
all, it cannot be said that the English or Scotch 
are disposed to give themselves much concern 
about speaking foreign languages. Adopting an 
imperial policy, every one must succumb to 
them. Wheresoever they go, the English tongue 
must be uppermost. All other languages are con- 
temptible. John Bull rules the roast. This is 
admiringly observable in English colonies origi- 
nally French, Do as they like, these colonies will 
be Anglicised in language, manners, and political 
institutions. Lord Dufferin, the late Governor- 
general of Canada, gracefully modified this per- 
emptory spirit of superiority. He delivered 
orations to the French-Canadians in their own 
traditional tongue, which were faultless in elocu- 
tion, and gained all hearts. But Lord Dufferin 
is an Irishman, and perhaps that makes a differ- 
ence. It is interesting to learn that although two 
centuries have elapsed since the French colonised 
Canada, and more than a hundred years since the 
British flag floated predominant at Quebec and 
Montreal, the descendants of the French settlers 
still in ordinary speech adhere to their original 
tongue, Yet, there is something still more sur- 

rising. It is that the more educated of the 
Doone -Canadians, sinking all feelings of rivalry, 
acquire and speak English when it is necessary to 
do so. The two languages come equally easy to 
them, which for men of French lineage is a great 
triumph. 

A Canadian newspaper, the Montreal Witness, 
lately referred to this remarkable fact, adding, as 
might be expected, that ‘English-Canadians shew 
a strange distaste to the French language, and 
experience great difficulty in mastering it. Every 
observer must have been struck with the circum- 
stance that in the city of Montreal, where one-half 
the population is French-Canadian, it is as un- 
usnal to find an English-Canadian speaking French 
as it is to find a French-Canadian who does not 
speak English, The English papers have more 

rench-Canadian readers than have the French 
papers, In the City Council nearly one-half the 
members are French-Canadian, yet they all speak 
English, more or less, in the transaction of 
business ; while most of the English members 
cannot speak French at all, and those who can 


scarcely ever utter a word in that language. In 
the Canadian Parliament, containing a little more 
than one-fourth of French-Canadians, the leading 
men among them nearly all speak English fluently, 
and it is the exception for a Quebec member to 
speak French in that body. Indeed, many French- 
Canadian Members of Parliament > Fag English 
with greater ease than many honourable members 
with whom that language is the mother-tongue. 
On the other hand, no instance has occurred in 
late years, so far as we have heard, of an English 
member formally addressing the House in French. 
The Bar of Montreal ee the same singular cir- 
cumstances, All the leading French lawyers speak 
English, some in a manner that a few of their 
English confréres might envy ; while but two or 
three of the English lawyers speak French fairly 
well, Chief-Justice Dorion speaks English with a 
purity and an elegance even which are not sur- 
passed by any of his English brethren on the Bench. 
The same curious difference in linguistic talent is 
observable all over the province. In some of the 
eastern townships, where the French and English 
populations are about equally divided, the former 
all speak English more or less, while the latter as 
generally are unable to speak French. Place at 
school together half-a-dozen French-Canadian boys 
knowing nothing of English with half-a-dozen. 
English boys knowing nothing of French, and at 
the end of a year the English language will be- 
spoken by the whole twelve, to the almost entire 
exclusion of the French, Now, it is evident that 
all these singular facts can point to but one result ; 
at least they indicate a tendency in the relative 
position of the two languages which, in course of 
time, must issue in the prevalence of the English, 
It is, indeed, the very talent of French-Canadians 
for languages which is likely to prove fatal to the 
perpetuity of their own, while the absorbing power 
of the English and the guarantee of its perpetuity 
in presence of the French are to be found in its 
very inertia, Although such seems to be the 
ultimate destiny of the French language on this 
continent, the period of its decadence is still 
doubtless far in the future, French literature in 
Canada has probably by no means reached the 
zenith of its prosperity, and everything p es 
for it a history which will command the respectful 
admiration of men of letters everywhere,’ 

The significant fact gathered from these remarks. 
is that the French-Canadian is considerably more 

liable and versatile as regards language than his 

nglish or Scotch fellow-subject ; and what is. 
equally observable, he excels in speaking English, 
which as a rule is by no means the case with 
natives of France. We can at anyrate say that in 
all our experience we never heard French gentle- 
men speak English with the correct ——— 
of a igh-bred Englishman—there being usually 
something which they do not get over, try as 
they will. We, however, do not doubt that the 
cont may be sometimes the case. Latterly, 
the practice has been creeping in of educating 
young Frenchmen in England, so as to thoroughly 
familiarise them with our language and institu- 
tions. Of this an example is seen in M. Wadding- 
ton, at present French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who speaks English with a fluency and accent no 
way different from what is heard in the speech 
of a well-educated Englishman, One could wish 
that in the ranks of statesmen, literary men, and 
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politicians, the ability to speak and write the 
two languages was more common than it is on 
both sides of the Channel, The better it would 
be for all parties, w. 0. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER II,—ONE LOST. 


As the storm burst upon the lake, a car came 
rattling down the mountain road that wound 
serpent-wise from the valley to the hill-pass, and 
thus its occupants were in a manner eye-witnesses 
of the shipwreck of the pinnace. Not that they 
saw the disaster in its completeness, Theirs was, 
in accordance with the nature of things, not a full 
view, but a tantalising, almost maddening glimpse 
from the corners of the winding road, as successive 
twists brought them down from the steep slopes 
to the dead level of the lake-side. There was the 
pretty white-sailed boat battling for life against 
the squall ; there were the curling waves; there 
the blackness of the sky ; there the vivid glare of 
the lightning. 

‘For any sake, man, get along! Flog the old 
screw, can't you?’ called out the solitary pas- 
senger in tones of unwonted excitement. The 
Cymrian driver needed no urging to make him 
ply the whip-thong and jerk the rein. He was 
standing up as he drove, with dilated eyes and 
pale face. So was his temporary employer, eager 
and anxious too, for once; for his quick eye had 
made out who were those on board the pinnace. 

Then came one of those provoking turns in the 
road, and when the lake was again visible the 

innace was gone, and nothing remained but a 
a of shattered woodwork, and a sail half sunk, 
and some human forms dimly descried. Another 
turn, and yet another, and then, amidst blinding 
flashes and crashing thunder-peals, and a con- 
tinuous down-pour of such heavy rain as thunder 
alone and in a mountain district can bring with 
it, the car reached lake and landing-stage. 

‘Deed, sir, it isa bad job,’ said the driver, as 
he sprang to earth. ‘ Ashton’s was a clever boat, 
indeed she was, but she’s to pieces now, and unless 
we can’—— 

The words were lost in the shriek of the gale 
and the savage growl of the thunder. Over the 
very planks of the primitive landing-place the 
spray broke in showers, and the reef was half 
hidden by whirling drift and lashing rain. In the 
midst of the angry water appeared a stalwart 
figure, that of Hugh the boatman, wading shore- 
wards, and carrying in his arms the almost lifeless 
form of Maud. The girl’s head rested droopingly 
on his strong shoulder, and her long brown hair 
streamed loosely as he fought his way to land. 
Some distance off, and beside the weed-grown mass 
of the Lion Rock, could be yet distinguished the 
wreck of the pinnace ; and nearer to the reef could 
be seen the younger boy clinging to an oar, while 
a swimmer, readily recognised as the elder of the 
two Ashtons, was in the act of aiding him to reach 
a sheltered nook among the storm-beaten stones, 
whence it was practicable for Willie slowly to 
—- dripping and scared, up the rocky 

er. 


Edgar, the bigger and bolder of the two boys, 
had already gained the beach. Fortune had 
befriended him ; while Maud’s rescuer, caught in 
@ current that ran rapidly southwards, keeping 


him and her, as such currents will, in the wash of 
the broken water, had had need of all his strength 
and skill to enable him thus encumbered to reach 
the shore. 

‘Well done, Hugh Ashton, gallantly done!’ 
cried out the driver of the car, ‘Sassenach or not, 
a braver boy never trod our Welsh ground ; and 
that’s as true as that my name’s Owen Owen,’ 

His passenger, who had long since alighted, 
now stepped forward, a smile upon his lips, and 
said blandly : ‘I have to thank you, Mr—Ashton, 
I believe, for saving my relation here, Miss Stan- 
hope. You are a brave fellow, and I can assure 
you, in Lady Larpent’s name, that your gallant 
conduct shall not go unrewarded.’ 

Something in the tone there was, or it may 
be in the words, which grated on the boatman’s 
ear. ‘I look for no reward, sir, he said, as he 
aided in placing Maud, whose consciousness now 
began to return, among the cushions of the car. 
And then the eyes of the two young men met. 
In person, as in station, they offered a marked 
contrast to one another. 

Hugh Ashton, in his rough working clothes, with 
his flushed fair face, his golden hair, and dauntless 
blue eyes, was very much taller, handsomer, and 
of a manlier presence than the undersized gentle- 
man who confronted him. And yet that other, 
though slightly built and in stature below the 
middle height, was far from being insignificant in 
appearance. He was older than Hugh, being, it 
might be guessed, at least eight or nine and 
twenty years of age; and his keen face was quite 
pale, almost white, and seemed yet more pallid, 
since his hair was so very dark and his long black 
eyes so bright. He was well dressed, somewhat 
too carefully so, perhaps, for a tour in Wales, or 
for a fishing excursion such as was denoted by 
the rods, fly-books, and landing-net on the floor of 
the car; wore glistening rings on his white fingers ; 
and had a subtle atmosphere, as of daintiest 
essences, always floating vaguely about him. 
There was a languid elegance in his bearing— 
though he could be prompt enough and even 
fierce enough when he chose—which matched 
well with the indolent drawl of his half-careless 
voice. These two men, idler and toiler, rich and 
poor, were certainly very unlike. 

The elder boy, Edgar, now came hurrying up. 
‘Tt was my fault, every bit of it, Lucius,’ he cried 
out, with all a boy’s fervour of self-condemnation ; 
‘and but for these brave fellows—— This, Hugh, 
is my brother, Sir Lucius Larpent,’ he added by 
way of explanation; ‘you haven’t seen him before, 
because he only joined us yesterday at the hotel 
yonder,—Well, it was all my doing, as I said, 
since I persuaded Maud to go in the boat, and 
persuaded Ashton to—— 0 look, look!’ shrieked 
out the boy suddenly as his eyes lit on the lake, 
and he clutched Hugh by the arm as he bent over 
Maud, still helpless. ‘Look! Your father!’ 

And Hugh starting, saw a group of men, one of 
whom bore a coil of rope, advancing from the 
village at a run, having been somehow made 
cognisant—for ill news flies fast—of the acci- 
dent to the pinnace; saw, too, young Willie 
Larpent on the rocky reef, calling aloud and 
pointing with extended finger to something in 
the water beneath, and divined rather than 
learned the worst. 


What had happened was briefly this. al 
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Willie, washed clear away from the broken boat 
and unable to swim, would have been drowned 
before rescue could reach him, had he not caught 
hold of an oar as it drifted past, and so kept 
afloat until the elder boatman neared him, George 
Ashton himself swam well, but he was a spare 
slightly made man, and it was all that he could 
do to tow young Willie and his oar through the 
breakers to a place where the child’s hand could 
fasten itself upon a jutting angle of the reef, up 
which rough and sippery wall he slowly made 
his way to a place of safety. 

To aid his son, still doing manful battle with 
the lake-waves for Maud’s sake and his own, was 
George Ashton’s next impulse, and with this object 
he struck out afresh ; but scarcely had he got 
beyond the sunken rocks and into the deep water 
before he felt an icy hand contract upon his throb- 
bing heart, a strange feebleness benumb his stiffen- 
ing limbs, and with one unheard half-uttered cry 
for succour, down he went beneath the heaving 
waters! He rose, and with haggard eyes he gazed 
around him and tried to call aloud, but failed, and 
marvelled not at the failure, since he knew that 
the swimmer’s fellest foe, cramp, the true water- 
kelpie of many a superstitious legend, had him in 
its grip, and that, in default of help, death was 
very near, And then he sank. 

hree bounds, and Hugh was at the water’s edge, 
and about to plunge, when a firm though friendly 
rasp restrained him. ‘Not without a rope, no 
indeed!’ said the good-natured fisherman who 
held him fast. ‘Once is quite enough indeed, on 
such a day, but not twice.—Evans, Jones, Roberts ! 
Give a hand, men !’ 

Hugh struggled to be free ; but his well-wishers 
prevailed, and when at length they suffered him 
to breast the waters, it was with a tough rope 
around his body, by means of which, baffled and 
breathless, he was presently hauled to shore. 
Again he tried, and again, spent and weary, he 
was drawn to land. Of George Ashton there was 
not a trace, The scattered fragments of the boat 
had drifted far to leeward. Of the missing man 
nothing could be seen. 

Meanwhile the car-driver, scrambling along the 
reef, had aided Willie to reach the firm land and 
flat road ; while Miss Stanhope, who had partly 
recovered from the chill and shock, was able to 
ask feebly whether ‘anything was wrong—any 
one’—— She did not finish the sentence ; but 
Sir Lucius, her cousin, completed it for her. 

‘Come to grief?’ he said in a tone that jarred 
on Maud’s more sensitive ear, but which yet ex- 
pressed nothing but the serene indifference of an 
easy-going man of the world. ‘Well, yes; I’m 


afraid so. It is the owner of the pleasure-boat,, 
who swam ’—— 
*What—that poor Ashton—Hugh’s father !’ 


exclaimed Miss 
car so as to gain a better view, 
scud, of the bustle on the quay. 

* Hugh’s father, if Hugh, as I conjecture, is the 
boatman who brought you ashore,’ returned Sir 
Lucius imperturbably. ‘I fear the; poor man 


1s 

‘Not dead?’ interrupted the girl, half incredu- 
lously. ‘Surely not dead—dead, and in trying to 
save us!’ And then, as the blank gaunt horror of 
the truth rose up before her, she broke into a 
passionate fit of weeping. 


tanhope, raising herself in the 
rain and 


‘Now Maud, don’t distress yourself, I beg,’ 
said her kinsman, more affected himself by a 
young lady’s tears than by the event which had 
caused them, ‘ You are weak and wet, and very 
cold, and must get back to the hotel at once, or 

ou will be ill; and my mother will never forgive 

erself for having ’—— 

‘Never mind me!’ murmured Maud. ‘It 
seems so selfish to be intent on my own comfort 
while a man who risked his life for Willie and me 
is perishing almost before our eyes.’ 

The baronet had common-sense on his side 
of the argument, and he urged accordingly that 
no good, and much harm, could result from Miss 
Stanhope’s remaining, in such weather and in her 
wet garments, by the lake-side. There were the 
boys too, drenched and chilled, with chattering 
teeth and bluish complexions, who would no 
doubt be the better, as Sir Lucius pointed out, of 
brandy-and-water, blankets, and dry clothes at 
the inn. Willie, the youngest, came reluctantly 
up to the car in obedience to his brother’s per- 
emptory summons, his knuckles screwed into his 
eyes, 

% Poor, dear, good old George!’ he whimpered, 
‘He was so gentle and patient, rigging us little 
ships, and telling us about the sea and abroad 
and the islands he had sailed to, And then to 
drown like that !’ 

Edgar, as he too was recalled from the quay, 
shook his head, ‘They can’t find him. ‘And 
Hugh’s half-mad,’ he piteously exclaimed. 

Sir Lucius Larpent drummed with one white 
bejewelled finger on the outer rail of the car, 
somewhat irritably. Sentimental ts and 
gushing enthusiasm he identified with chea 
newspapers and popular preachers, and each an 
all o set his teeth on edge. But 
when Maud slowly said: ‘It is shocking. I should 
like to thank young Mr Ashton, and to say—how 
much I feel—how sorry ’—— Sir Lucius, after a 
well-expressed wortl or two of consolation, went 
with the best possible grace to the wharf, and 
soon returned. 

‘He cannot attend now, Maud,’ said the baronet, 
‘to you or to me. Poor fellow! We must give 
his sorrow time to calm itself—Here Owen, 
catch hold of the reins, my lad,’ he added more 
briskly to the driver following at his heels. ‘And 
you boys, jump in! Lucky that the drive is 
a short one.” And off rolled the car through rain 
and mist towards the village. 

Maud Stanhope might not impossibly have felt 
indignant had she been aware that when her 
urbane cousin assured her of Hugh’s inability or 
unwillingness to speak with her, Sir Lucius was 
drawing on his imagination for the facts, The 
baronet had mingled with the seg on the 
landing-stage—for by this time there was quite 
a little crowd upon the wharf, and had asked a 
commonplace question or two—but to Hugh he 
had addressed never a word. 

The younger Ashton was in truth quite uncon- 
scious of the disappearance of the family p: 
or of the driving off of the carriage. Stupefi 
with grief and spent with toil, he lingered at 
the water’s edge, heedless of the rain, heedless too 
of more than one bruise received among the rocks, 
or of the cut which some splinter of the pinnace 
had inflicted on his right wrist, from which a 
few drops of blood were slowly trickling. Those 
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around him were not sparing of rough kindness ; 
but their well-meant words of comfort were 
scarcely heard. Still amidst the heavy rain and 
the dying sounds of the now receding thunder, 
Hugh Ashton continued to strain his eyes so as 
to scan the surface of the lake; and it was with 
difficulty and after long delay that the friendly 
Welshmen who surrounded him were able to 
draw him away from the fatal spot, promising 
that as soon as the storm should abate and a 
boat be brought round, a renewed search should 
be undertaken for the body of George Ashton. 


TROPICAL LIFE AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENTS. 


To the popular imagination, the tropics combine 
all that is lavish in nature—stately forests, gor- 
geous flowers, brilliantly hued birds, and strange 
unknown animals of fleet foot and graceful form. 
In his interesting work entitled Tropical Nature 
(London : Macmillan & Co.), Mr Wallace points 
out another aspect in which the developments of 
tropical life are all-important, not so much on 
account of their strange and varied beauty, as on 
account of the many types of life which, extinct 
in the temperate, are now only to be found in the 
torrid zones. 

Favoured by climate, the forest is a promi- 
nent feature of the tropics. ‘There,’ Mr Wallace 
tells us,‘a weird gloom and a solemn silence 
prevail, which combine to produce a sense of the 
vast, the primeval, almost of the infinite. These 
virgin forests of the equator are a world in 


which man seems an intruder, and the great. 


mass of vegetation overshadows and almost seems 
to oppress the earth.’ The first general impres- 
sion of these mighty woods is uniformity ; but 
when you look around more closely, it is the 
diversity which strikes you, for almost no two 
trees within your sight are the same. The giants 


Among flowering-plants, the ginger-worts and 
wild bananas are conspicuous from their large 
size, handsome foliage, and beautiful flowers, The 

lantain, which is a larger variety of the banana, 
Es been called ‘The Glory of the Tropics.’ This 
mee is an annual, and produces an immense 

unch of fruit four or five feet long, containing 
nearly two hundred plantains, and weighing about 
a hundredweight. The plants grow very close 
together; and Humboldt considered that an acre 
planted with them would produce more food than 
an acre planted with any other kind of crop. 

Bamboos, which are a species of gigantic grass, 
are also typical plants of the tropical zone; and 
like the palms, their uses are endless, The posts, 
walls, floors, roofs, and furniture of the houses in 
Lombok and Macassar are entirely made of them ; 
and a single joint of bamboo makes an excellent 

ot, in which rice, fish, and vegetables may be 

oiled to perfection. 

Mangroves, which grow between the tide-marks 
of coasts and estuaries, are also very characteristic 
of the tropics, as are also sensitive plants, which in 
some places completely carpet the ground, Flowers, 
strange to say, are scarce amid these countless 
leagues of verdure, so scarce that you may travel a 
hundred miles and see nothing but the dense 
luxuriant varied greens of the great overshadowing 
woods, and then you may suddenly light upon 
some climbing liana which has struggled into air 
and sunshine, and is one vivid mass of gorgeous 
colour. As a rule, these forests are oppressively 
lonely and silent. There is no cheerful song of 
birds, no pleasant hum of insect life; nothing 
breaks the silence except the doleful shrieks of 
the howling-monkey, or the sudden crash of a 
tree falling to the ground; and yet animal life is 
very abundant ; though the living denizens of the 
forest are widely scattered, and are very shy of 
man. Butterflies of great size and of the most gor- 
geous beauty abound. Mr Wallace says: ‘The first 


of the forest, such as the mahogany, teak, ebony, | sight of the great blue Morphos flapping slowly 
sandal, and satin wood trees are straight and along in the forest-roads near Para—of the large 
stately, springing aloft into mid-air like the! white and black semi-transparent Ideas floating 


columns of a temple; some, as the silk-cotton 
trees, being girt around with buttresses of slabs, 
which radiate from the main trunk, and rise to 
various heights on the tree from six to thirty 
feet. Under the shade of these arboreal Titans, 
there rises a second forest of moderate-sized trees ; 
and under these there is often a third under- 
growth of palms, tree-ferns, and gigantic herba- 
ceous ferns, 

Another feature of the equatorial forests is the 
variety and profusion of climbing-plants, with 
tough woody stems, which pass from tree to 


/airily about in the woods near Malacca, and of 
‘the golden-green Ornithopteras sailing on bird- 
| like wing over the flowering shrubs which adorn 
the beach of the Ké and Aru islands, can never 
be forgotten by any one with a feeling of admira- 
tion for the new and beautiful in nature.’ 

Bees, wasps, and ants are found in great num- 
bers, as also Leaf-insects, which so exactly resemble 
a leaf, that a stranger when shewn a guava branch 
covered with them, supposes that he sees a branch 
actually clothed with green leaves. There are also 
wingless Stick-insects which are from eight inches 


tree, twisting and twining around their trunks to a foot long, and exactly resemble dead withered 
like the rigging of a ship. The flowers of these ! twigs. 
nao are often very beautiful. In the shade) Of birds, three groups—the parrots, the roe, 
owever, they display neither leaf nor blossom, | and the picarie (birds of the cuckoo and hornbill 
but. twist on in huge serpentine coils till they | type), give a special character to the ornithology 
reach the top of some tree, when with air and of the equator. Lizards are also very abundant, 
sunshine they burst at once into bloom and and literally swarm everywhere; and snakes, 
beauty. Palms are another special characteristic | although not quite so plentiful, are far too often 
of the equatorial forests, and the natives put found in the woods for the comfort of a nervous 
them to an infinite variety of uses. One of them, | traveller. Green whip-snakes glide through the 
the Arenga saccharifera, the sugar-palm of the foliage at your side without disturbing a leaf; and 
Malays, is so productive of sugar that a Dutch | one peculiarly dangerous species, also green, lies 
chemist, Mr De Vry, who has studied the subject | motionless coiled up upon the foliage, till in 
in Java, thinks it might be cultivated with | passing through the underwood you find with a 
advantage instead of the sugar-cane. start that your face is within a few inches of the 
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lazy reptile. Pythons of moderate dimensions are 
very abundant ; while one species, the great water- 
boa of South America, grows to forty feet long, 
and is able to seize and devour cattle alive. 
Frogs and toads abound, some of them of a bright 
blue colour; while others don a harlequin livery 
consisting of a red body and blue legs. 

Of the mammalia, only one group, the monkeys, 
make themselves prominent. In the mornings 
and evenings, the woods resound with the fright- 
ful howling of one species, which although a 
small creature, is able, by means of a large thin 
bony vessel in the throat, into which air is forced, 
to make a noise louder than the roaring of a lion! 
At all times wae | may be seen swinging by their 
long arms from the branches, lifting small objects 
from the ground with their powerful prehensile 
tails ; or bounding from tree to tree at a hundred 
feet or more above the ground, as fast as a deer 
can pass below. 

Bats are specially and largely developed in the 
tropical zone, and one group, the vampires, com- 
prises several blood-sucking species, Mr Wallace 
says: ‘I was once bitten by one of these bats on 
the toe, which was found bleeding in the morning 
from a small round hole, from which the bleeding 
was not easily stopped.’ On another occasion, 
when his feet were carefully covered up, he was 
bitten on the tip of the nose, only awaking to find 
his face streaming with blood. The motion of 
the creature’s wings fans the sleeper into a deeper 
slumber, and then with its tongue, which has 
horny papille at the end, it abrades the skin and 
produces a small round hole. 

As an illustration of the luxuriant development 
of tropical nature, and the changes and varieties 
consequent upon natural selection, Mr Wallace 

ives a detailed account of the family of the 

umming-birds, These beautiful little creatures are 
found only in America, and are almost exclusively 
confined to the tropical zone. There are four 
hundred different species, the largest about the 
size of a swallow, and the smallest scarcely larger 
than a humble-bee, They live upon honey, which 
they extract from flowers, but se also a 
certain proportion of insect food. In Juan Fer- 
nandez, the humming-birds, which belong to a 
Chilian species, form a very good illustration in 
the changes through which they have passed, of 
variation and natural selection, the factors in these 
changes being abundance of food, and freedom 
from the competition of any rival species. 

The tongue of the humming-bird is tubular and 
retractile ; it is very long, and is capable of being 
extended far beyond the beak, and rapidly drawn 
back, so as to suck up honey from the nectaries of 
flowers and capture small insects, Seen in its 
familiar haunts poised on rapid wing in the vivid 
sunlight, the humming-bird gleams like a jewel 
with the iridescent hues of the amethyst, the ruby, 
and the a ; but like the parrots of its native 
forests, the basis of its brilliant colouring is green ; 
not a soft silky green, such as adorns the. parrot’s 
neck and breast, but a bright dazzling metallic 
hue, which seems to reflect every varying gleam of 
the sunshine. 

The flight of these little creatures is inconceiv- 
oT rapid, ‘The bird,’ Mr Wallace says, ‘may be 
said to live in the air—an element in which it 
performs every kind of evolution with the greatest 
ease, frequently rising perpendicularly, flying 


backward, pirouetting or dancing off as it were 
from place to place, or from one part of a tree to 
another, sometimes descending, at others ascend- 


ing,’ 

Tt was long thought that humming-birds would 
not live in confinement ; and this idea is so far 
correct, that although easily tamed, they will not 
live long in captivity if fed only on sirup. 
confined to this food they die in a month or two, 
apparently starved ; whereas if kept in a small 
room the windows of which are covered with fine 
net, so as to allow insects to enter, they may be 

reserved for a considerable time in health and 

eauty. Their nests are very curious; many of 
them are cup-shaped and very small, sometimes no 
larger than the half of a walnut-shell ; and they are 
often beautifully decorated on the outside with 
lichens, so as exactly to resemble the branch, in the 
fork of which they are placed, They are formed 
of cottony substances, and are lined inside with 
fibres as fine and soft as silk, The nests of other 
species are hammock-shaped, and are suspended to 
creepers ; the Pichincha humming-bird has been 
known to attach its nest to a straw-rope hanging 
in a shed; their eggs are white, and they never 
lay more than one or two. Once, when on the 
Amazon, Mr Wallace had a nest of young hum- 
ming-birds brought to him, which he tried to feed 
on sirup, supposing that they would be fed on 
honey by their parents. To his surprise however, 
they not only would not swallow the liquid, but 
nearly choked themselves in their efforts to eject 
it. He then caught some very small flies, and 
dropped one into the wide open mouth of the poor 
little orphan humming-bird ; it closed instantly 
with a satisfied gulp, and opened again for more. 
The little creatures he found demanded fifteen or 
twenty flies each in succession before they were 
satisfied ; and the process of feeding and fly- 
catching together required so much time that he 
was seketntly compelled to abandon them to 
their fate. 

In our cold clime we are not much accustomed 
to admire beetles, and it is therefore with some 
surprise that one reads that next to humming- 
bi my! are the most brilliant ornaments of a 
tropical forest. They swarm on every fallen tree- 
trunk ; they glow on every mass of foliage, shining 
in the brightest and richest metallic hues, as ‘if 
myriads of many-coloured gems were glittering 
in the hot sunshine. ‘Green and spotted rose- 
chafers hum along the ground ; golden and n 
Buprestide fly about in every direction; long- 
horned Anthribde are disturbed at every step ; 
elegant little Longicorns circle about the drying 
foliage ; while larger species fly slowly from 
branch to branch.’ 

Spiders, scorpions, and centipedes also abound. 
Some of the spiders are very large, almost two 
inches long, and with legs six inches long when ex- 
panded. They sometimes kill birds, a fact which 
was discredited until Mr Bates actually caught 
one of these predatory creatures in the very 
act of pouncing upon his victim. The meshes 
of their large webs are composed of fibres as 
strong as silk, and as they weave them across the 
forest-paths, the traveller often finds them closing 
his way. The scorpions are as huge in their 
way as the spiders, and a great deal more 
dangerous. One variety, of a green colour, is from 
eight to ten inches long; it frequents the forest ; 
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while a smaller species haunts houses and secretes 
itself under every box and board. The centipedes 
are also of immense size, and are we venomous. 
They seem fond of human society; for they not 
only burrow under the thatch of houses and 
ensconce themselves in canoes, but take every 
possible opportunity of crawling into beds and 
secreting themselves under the pillows, rendering 
a thorough examination necessary before the weary 
traveller can retire to rest. 

Numerous as these creatures are, a wound from 
them is very rare; the reverse of the case being 
the rule with another pest of the tropical forests, 
the fire-ant. It not unfrequently happens that in 
forcing his way through the tangled brushwood, 
the inadvertent traveller strikes his head against 
some overhanging branch or mass of fern and dis- 
lodges a fire-ant, which falls, let us suppose, upon 
his cheek; and the odds are that the next moment 
a cry of sudden agony is wrung from him, for he 
feels as if a sellian iron were thrust through it. 
Fortunately, although the bite is terrible, it is not 
venomous, and the pain soon passes away ; unlike 
the bite of a larger species, the Ponera clavata, 
which causes intense pain and illness, From this 
it will be seen that these dense and gloomy thickets 
are not always the haunt of beantiful living things ; 
they are also the chosen home of creatures which 
are hideous and terrible. Sometimes in the hot 
dreamy silent noon, when not so much as the 
rustle of a wing breaks the silence, the wanderer 
in the jungle comes upon a slimy stagnant pool, 
with an alligator basking in the steaming water, to 
all appearance half asleep, but stealing wary glances 
at him all the time out of its green, half-shut, 
death-like eyes ; or tripping over the coils of an 
unseen liana, he ge ge crashes headlong upon 
the astonished back of an equally hideous Dut 
harmless lizard which is resting quietly among the 
foliage. These lizards are of all kinds and sizes 
and colours. The house lizards are gray or pale ash 
colour; the lizards that climb on walls and rocks 
are stone-coloured and nearly black; the forest 
lizards are mottled with ashy , like the lichen- 
covered bark of a tree; mae 1 arboreal 
lizards are of a beautiful green colour. The 
flesh of one species, which is called the iguana, 
is in much request among South American 
gourmands, and is justly considered delicious. 
The dragons or flying lizards of India and 
the Malay Islands are considered by Mr Wallace 
to be the most curious and interesting of living 
reptiles. They have wing-like membranes stretch- 
ing along each side of the body, by which they 
are enabled to through the air for a dis- 
tance of thirty feet at a time. In ‘ flying,’ they 
descend a little at first; but'’on nearing their 
destination, rise a little, so as to arrive at their 
journey’s end with head erect. They are very 
small, rarely more than two or three inches long 
including the tail; and when their thin mem- 
braneous wings are fully extended they resemble 
an insect much more than a reptile. 

As day wears to its close and the shadows of 
evening begin to _— over the woods, a strange 
nightly concert of frogs begins; and the most 
remarkable of the American monkeys, the howler, 
makes the primeval forests rae dey with his 
hideous din. This monkey, which is by no means 
large, is, as we have already hinted, enabled to 
produce a tremendous booming sound, which can 


be compared only to the roaring of a lion or the 
bellowing of a bull. This it continues for some 
hours ; and then having finished its vespers to its 
own satisfaction, it recommences its orisons when 
the first streak of dawn begins to gild the varied 
beauties of the jungle thickets. Then awake the 
restless lizards, which dart along the branches in 
gleams of golden light; the grass waves gently in 
the morning breeze over the gliding track of some 
early serpent ; great flocks of parrots and macaws, 
intent on breakfast, fly off with harsh cries in the 
direction of some favourite fruit-trees, and settling 
down among the boughs, are lost to sight and 
sound ; the sun bursts forth in a gorgeous flood of 
radiance, which under the great trees is mellowed 
to a green and tender twilight ; and a silence deep 
as death sinks down on the renewed glories of the 
tropical forest. 

Mr Wallace dwells at some length upon the 
colours of animals, and the theories of heat and 
light as producing colour, the colours of plants, 
and the origin of the colour-sense and its supposed 
increase within historical periods) He then con- 
siders the relation of living things to their sur- 
roundings, shewing how locality modifies colour in 
birds and butterflies, and how insular plants and 
insects are related to each other. He then touches 
upon the rise and progress of modern views in 
relation to the antiquity of man, and finally con- 
siders the distribution of animals as indicating 
geographical changes. 


THE SILVER LEVER. 
III.—CONTINUED. 
WueEN George Glossop found himself in the road 
he gave way to the impulses of wrath which seized 
him. It is only fair to admit that he had a right 
to feel aggrieved. He was not at all in a worldly 
sense a bad match for the girl. He knew that he 
was better educated and better bred than nine- 
tenths of the trades-people of his native town; and 
he himself was nearly if not quite a professional 
man. He did not think ill of his own character. 
Few people set him examples in that direction, 
Looking over what Ryder had said, it came to 
this : ‘I shall consult my daughter, and shall then 
answer you. In the meantime you must not see 
her” Why could not Ryder have been content to 
say that? Why need he go out of his way to 
insult a man who at the very least came to pay 
the highest compliment in his power? It was 
wanton. It was shameful. It was abominable. 
It was unendurable, And then the threat! Why 
a gentleman—even a Coventry boot-maker—would 
never have dreamed of using it. ‘I shall rely 
upon your honour, Mr Glossop, not to hold any 
further communication with my daughter until 
I have made up my mind upon this question. 
You shall have my answer in such and such a 
time’ That was the sort of formula which 
Glossop would have had employed ; and it would 
have served the purpose amply—in some cases, 
Not in his, because he had no honour to be relied 
on. Inhis reading of George Glossop’s character 
the father was right. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that his treatment of George Glossop was in 
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some respects unkind and unwise. The threat 
which Glossop so resented was really the only 
thing which would have kept him away, and that 
Ryder knew perfectly well. Perhaps the fact that 
it was certain to prove effective had something to 
do with George Glossop’s anger at it. But be 
that as it may, this one thing is certain, that 
George Glossop walked home that night the 
eternal and implacable enemy of his sweetheart’s 
father. 

Ryder when he was left alone, stood in his 
doorway and listened to Glossop’s retreating foot- 
steps. Then he turned into the room and locked 
and bolted the door and called his daughters She 
descended with her candle in her hand, and 
looked anxiously in her father’s grave face. He 
saw that she had made no alteration in her dress, 
and understood that she had expected this sum- 
mons, 

‘Come here, my darling,’ he said, and took her 
on his knee, Then looking into her eyes: ‘That 
young man has just been here to ask me a ques- 
tion. Do you know what it was?’ 

She smiled a little and blushed a little and 
drooped her eyes, but made no verbal answer. 

‘You do?’ he said with something like a sigh. 
‘Well: he wants to marry you.’ 

There was no misreading the happy bashful 
light in her eyes as she looked at him. She laid 
a hand upon his shoulder and rested her cheek 
upon it, nestling closer to him. 

‘My dear, you are only a child yet,’ he went on, 
and there was a solemn passion in his tones which 
awed the girl. ‘I love you very dearly. You 
know that ?’ 

She kissed him and nestled closer still. 

‘I’ve led a hard life, and there have been 
things in it which you don’t dream of, thank 
God! and I love you all the more for them, and 
I’m the more afraid for them, and all the more 
careful of your happiness. Now my darling, 
I want you to be happy, and the only way 
for a woman to be happy is never to find any- 
thing to hate in the man she sets her heart on. 
Now I want to warn you, and I want to do it 
gently. I don’t like George Glossop. I’m afraid 
he’s not the man to make you happy. I shall 
never come between you, my pet, never. I shan’t 
put anything in the way of your marrying him. 
No ; not for a minute ; because if you thought I 
treated him unkindly, you’d get all the fonder 
of him. Now you needn’t say a word unless you 
like. I’ve told him not to see you again’— 
there the girl started up and looked at him im- 
ploringly—‘ until I’ve got your answer.’ She 
smiled and blushed again, and her hand and head 
went back to her father’s shoulder. ‘Take time 
to think, Don’t marry a man you can’t esteem, 
my dear. Don’t marry him if you can find one 
grain of distrust in your soul. Do you feel quite 
sure about him ?’ 

For sole answer she put both arms about his 
neck and laid her ripe fresh cheek close to his 
grizzled sunburnt face. He breathed hard and 


‘My darling, you shall give me an answer when 
you like. You shall come to me and say: “Father, 
I love George Glossop, and there’s no other man 
in the world can make me happy ;” and thenI’ve 
done,’ 

She slowly took her arms away, and rose slowly 
from his knee. He rose slowly too and looked 
down upon her with serious and pathetic tender- 
ness, She laid her hands upon the enormous 
shoulders which she could just reach to, and rested 
her cheek upon his breast. Her bosom heaved high, 
and her face was flushed and hot as he laid his 
hand upon it. There was a tear upon the hot 
face too. 

‘Father!’ she whispered. 

‘Yes, darling ;’ and he bent his head to hers, 

‘I love George Glossop, and there’s no other 
man in the world can make me happy.’ 

Then she looked at him with a sweet, shy, 
saucy triumph for one second, and then threw 
herself a og his great breast and cried there 
quietly. He put his arms about her gently; but 
he looked far, far away, over many miles and 
years, and his lips moved with soundless words, 

‘A jealous God. Visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, Even unto the third and 
fourth generation.’ 

By-and-by he kissed her again, and said : ‘Good- 
night, darling, good-night,’ She answered his 
kiss and went away to her prayers ; only happy 
Love can know how happy; for we, whom Love 
made glad in bygone days, find memory dim. 

And the rough sinful Hercules below was on 
his knees upon the hearth, with his face hidden 
in his hands, And the agonised cry of his soul 
seemed to fall back to him unanswered from a 
pitiless heaven, 


Iv. 


If Nature were always kindly in her moods, she 
might have found it a question as to whether, 
having so mis-made Robert Ryder’s body, she 
should leave with him any capacity for a love 
which should demand another love in turn, 
Perhaps after all, the holy joys of it balanced 
the pain. I am sure of this, that if he had had 
a word in it he would have kept his love, returned 
or unreturned, Anyhow, it was there now, and 
had grown up in him so strongly that it was an 
actual part of him, no more to be rooted up, 
or overgrown or trampled out of life, than his 
own immortal soul might be. What blundering 
libeller of the human heart first set afloat the 
faith that love cannot live without jealousy ? 
Here at least was one heart in which jealousy had 
no place, and in which love made her natural 
home. There was the soul of a saint in this 
writhen and misshapen body. We are such fools 
to the end of our days, that the limpid eyes of 
faithless Cressid look truer to us even than those 
orbs wherein the pure and unfaltering honour of 
Desdemona is quenched in tears. And so we love 
Cressid until we find her out, and we mourn for 
the Desdemona of our history until life closes. It 
is the same with women on their side, For men 
are to women what women are to men—the 
possible completion of a self-incompleteness. Onl 
since men have been our poets mainly, we 
readier examples among the women than on the 
male side. Here were spiritual uy rion and 
Satyr, clothed each by some freak of Nature’s in 
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the wrong flesh garments. <A soul like Robert's 
would have dignified and made beautiful a face 
like Glossop’s; and a soul like the auctioneer’s 
would have sunk the hunchback’s face to the 
degradation that the ugliness of its lines deserved. 

It grieved the silent lover to the core to know 
on what manner of man his cousin’s choice had 
fallen. They had been at school together, and 
Robert knew Glossop well. Torture was the 
latter’s hobby, his pet diversion. At school, the 
hunchback had been a general favourite ; and the 
only thrashing he had ever received there came 
from George Glossop, who found himself one day 
suddenly and unexpectedly assaulted in the act of 
drowning a nest full of oung birds, The avenger 
was poor little Bob Ryder, who cast himself upon 
the torturer with all the puny vigour he was 
master of, and received a hiding for his pains. 
George Glossop received a hiding in return from a 
bigger fellow who beheld the fracas, and being 
already in Coventry in the body, was sent there in 
spirit by the whole school, who scorned him to a 
boy. These boyish memories were outlived with 
most of his old schoolfellows, and had been over- 
grown by later memories in Robert’s case. But 
the hand of Fate came by and lifted up the newer 
growth, and brought the old to light once more. 

But howsoever much he might regret the 
marriage, he had no power to prevent it. Time 
went on, and the wedding-day came and went 
again, and his love was out of his life. Ah! no. 
She whom he loved was far away, but his love 
was always for him, at once a sorrow and a 
solace, a comfort and a grief. But if George 
Glossop’s wife stood at a greater distance now 
than she had ever done before, George Glossop 
came daily more intimately into his life, and grew 
by-and-by to be a very momentous figure there. 
It is a maxim in the country, none the less forcible 
because not enforced by law, that it is nobody’s 
business to have with outside 
the family, when anybody inside the family can 
do the business. Thus. If my female second- 
cousin marry a shoemaker, I am in honour bound 
to buy such footgear as I stand in need of, of my 
second-cousin’s husband. It was on this — 
that George Ryder—Robert’s father and Sarah’s 
uncle—acted in placing the whole management of 
his small property in Glossop’s hands. That the 
step was a wise one, nobody seemed to doubt. 
Outlay took to representing a return of at least 
two per cent. more, in this clever manager’s fingers, 
than it had ever represented in the hands of the 
slow-going but highly respectable old Coventry 
lawyer who had originally conducted Ryder's 
affairs. Nobody knew until somewhat later on 
that George Glossop was living on Ryder’s capital, 
and bringing every quarter-day a cooked balance- 
sheet for his client’s examination. 

The slow process by which a wife lets fall 
thread by thread the golden dream of her love, 
is a painful thing to watch or to write about. To 
find her idol made of clay, and clay of the poorest 
kind, was not an easy thing to Mrs Glossop. Her 
husband, had he not been both brute and fool, 
might have kept her worship until this day, and 
have been the hound he was at bottom all the 
while. For when a woman does once set her 
whole heart upon a man, it is as hard to persuade 
her that he is unworthy, as it is terrible when the 
persuasion is complete. The woman who loves 


lives in a house with tinted windows, and looks 
on the landscape of her lover’s life through stains 
which make commonplace beautiful. But if he 
who was the lover shall himself come that way 
and wilfully break the windows, who shall blame 
her if she find the landscape very bare and sterile? 
Ah, what a pitiful world it is! There is no 
creature on God’s earth whose estate is so miser- 
able, whose heart is so empty of joy, so full of 
sorrow, whose days are passed in so forlorn and 
lonely a perpetual grief, as hers—the good, tender- 
hearted woman, whose marriage has been a 
blunder. In fairy life it is but a pretty parable. 
When Titania wakes she can laugh at Bottom the 
weaver, and Oberon’s generous arms are open to 
her. But when the gentle creature finds that 
asinine head beside her nightly on the pillow, 
and daily before her at the household Lenokt 
When there is no Oberon to fly to, and no dream 
to wake from! Then that tragedy begins which 
makes up more than half of married life for a 
large section of human-kind, And if Bottom the 
weaver prove a combination of ass and wolf! Ah, 
then let the world turn its Argus eyes aside, and 
be sorrowful in secret, lest even its tears of sym- 
pathy should wound. 

Whatever sorrows she had, and they were great 
and many, Sarah hid them from her father. To him 
she always shewed a face of tender and affectionate 
gaiety ; and he on his side knew nothing except 
that his son-in-law seemed to prosper greatly in 
worldly affairs. 

‘I am glad, he said one day, ‘that your 
husband is a careful man. I shall have a little 
to leave you; and though I shall have to leave 
it some day whether I will or not, I am glad to 
know that it won’t be squandered.’ 

He was living all alone in the old cottage now, 
doing his own cooking and his own cleaning, and 
making his own bed, and ages 4 keeping him- 
self like a hermit except from his daughter and 
his ee. The wooden-legged man whom he 
called Bill Dean, and who, not being original in 
aliases, had called himself Tom Bowling this past 
score of years and more, still lived opposite, and 
still waited for that partnership of interest which 
Job Ryder had determined never to yield him. 
You will have observed that Bill Dean addressed 
Ryder as Rogers, which might have been either 
a slip of the a or the memory of an alias 
worn by Ryder. But since it was Job Ryder who 
played the chief part in that tragedy of 1830 in 
the pass north of Tashkesen, it appears not 
ee that he, like his opposite neighbour, 
had worn that thin disguise. ince Job Ryder 
had returned to England in the year 1831, he had 
lived in the same cottage, and had never left it 
for a day. He had been driven into wild ways 
by an unprosperous love affair, and wild ways 
with Job Ryder meant ways that were wild in- 
deed. After three years’ absence, he had returned, 
and found her who had jilted him repentant. 
He married on the little portion his father had 
left him; and three years after marriage was a 
lonely man again, with a two-year-old girl upon 
his hands. That tiny creature he idolised, and it 
is not too much to say that she made up in her 
own small person nineteen-twentieths of the world 
to him. He lived alone with her, and lived for 
her alone. Sometimes he had great matrimonial 
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womanhood ; but we have seen already what they 
came to. The foundation they were built upon 
you may have guessed by this time. Job Ryder 
was not a man to find either remorse or repent- 
ance easy to him ; but it may be that he shrank 
from weighting his child with a treasure so ill- 
gotten as that we saw long since buried in the 
silence of the snow-clad Turkish hills.) He had 
so far repented that he had determined that no 

enny of that blood-bought treasure should ever 
* spent by him. Any determination of his was 
likely to be held fast, and he had kept this resolve 
so far through more troubles than you can divine, 
and more temptations. 

It came to one day—for I cannot bring 
myself to say that it chanced—that he sat alone 
smoking, and fell into such a reverie that his 
pipe dropped from his lips and broke. Waking 
at the sound, he went to a cupboard to look for 
a new pipe, and reaching down a cigar-box in 
which he commonly kept a number of short clays, 
noticed a book below it. It was a little book in 
a brown cover, less old-fashioned then than now, 
but old-fashioned even then. A volume of the 
plays of William Shakspeare, opening naturally, 
as well-worn books will do, at the title-page of 
the play of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Job 
Ryder fad not so much as thought of Hamlet 
for many a year now; but he lit his new pipe 
and sat down to read in the summer afternoon. 
He was a man of strong though untrained intel- 
lect, and the masterpiece of God’s masterpiece in 
the way of poetical humanity took hold upon 
him. Did any man ever read Shakspeare thought- 
fully without finding something in his pages which 
reflected some new light upon his own life, either 
of thought or action? Ifso, I am not that man, 
nor was Job Ryder. He read on until he came 
to that scene wherein the guilty king communes 
with himself, and sets before his own soul that 
terrible riddle which has confronted all successful 
villains sooner or later since the world began: 
Can one be pardoned and retain the offence ?’ 
Job Ryder dropped the book upon his knees. 
What are years and miles to Fancy? He was 
back over all the years ; one mental footstep con- 
sumed every foot of the way, and he lay perdu 
with four others in a fissure in those hoary Balkan 
rocks with the intense silence of the frozen night 
singing in his ears like a sea. He heard the far- 
off song again, and heard it come nearer, and saw 
the slow procession pace the winding pass towards 
the cruel death that waited in his hand. In his 
hand. For whatsoever share the others had in it, 
it was he who devised and led and ordered. At 
a word from him the procession would have passed 
unharmed, He called to mind now how for a 
second he had thought to let it go, telling his 
comrades that this was not the band he waited 
for, and then declaring afterwards that he had 
changed his purpose, He remembered how transi- 
tory that touch of mercy was. Memory’s hand 
traced the whole deadly scene again for him. The 
slaughter—the flight across the hill—the horses 
crashing unburdened along the valley—the labour 
by the sullen pool in the snow-lit night. Memory 
carried him to many a scene beyond that, and 
he reviewed his life as though it had been 
another's. 

What softening influence was on him now? 
What doubts perplexed his mind? There was no 


fear for himself among all those doubts, for he had 
long since made up a most terrible mind with 
regard to his own fate. This man was another 
Prometheus, though an unholy one, and had no 
dread of Jove. The casuist’s question which had 
hit him so hard, never occurred to him in relation 
to himself. It was his child of whom he thought. 
He knew that the unused gold had been a 

to him, and the stern old text was in his mind 
again : ‘ Visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, even unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” Would the ban descend to her with the 
gold? There was no one left now to whom to 
make restitution, and the gold itself was stolen 
before it fell into his hands. He had only spoiled 
the spoiler. 

It was inevitable that when the only tender 
influence about him departed from his life, he 
should grow sterner than he had been in its 
constant presence. But now the gentle feel- 
ings his daughter had inspired within him came 
back upon him in full force, and his inwards 
yearned after the child, and he glowed and melted 
at the thought of her, and he rose to his feet 
resolved against earth and heaven. Whatever he 
could give her to make life smooth, she should 
have, Fate lay beyond control, but money was 
after all a power, and was at least one of the many 
ways to happiness. And it would do good in her 
hands, for she was as charitable as the sun. 

‘And as I live!’ he exclaimed, bringing one 
heavy hand down upon the other, ‘she shall have 
it every penny, and spend and spare with the best 
of them,’ 

One second later, whilst he still towered there, 
with his eyes glowing and his heart aflame, a rap 
came at the door, and before he could move to 
open it, George Glossop entered. 

Since Glossop’s marriage with his daughter, 
Ryder, having surrendered opposition, ex- 
tended to him, for his wife’s sake, such rough 
courtesies as were in him to offer to any creature 
for whom he had not a cordial liking, Except for 
his daughter and her hunchbacked cousin, there 
had been no man or woman in the world for years 
who possessed the power to stir him to any sem- 
blance of friendship. No such power lay in 
George Glossop ; but the father would not be on 
evil terms with his daughter’s husband ; and so, 
though Glossop slipped into the room just then 
no more cheerfully than snow falling on June 
roses, he welcomed him, and bade him be seated. 
The day was warm, but Glossop was pale and 
cold, so cold that Ryder dropped his hand in 
surprise, and so pale that he concluded at once 
on some misfortune. 

‘What ’s the matter?’ he asked, his thoughts 
flying to his daughter. : 

‘Nothing,’ answered Glossop with his well- 
practised smile. ‘Why?’ 

‘Look at yourself in the glass, man, said Ryder, 
‘and don’t wonder at my asking why.’ 

Glossop looked at himself in the glass, and smiled 
again, and arranged his neck-tie, and ran his 
fingers through his hair. ‘ Well,’ he said, turning 


round, ‘I do look rather so-so, I must admit. | 


Something the matter with the heart, I think ; and 
besides that, I’ve overwalked myself. Will you 
give me a cup of tea, Mr Ryder ?” 

In answer, Ryder set a kettle upon the hearth, 
which was never fireless, winter or summer, after 
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the generous midland fashion, and spread the 
table-cloth, and set forth bread and butter and 


cold meat, with cutlery and crockery-ware for | tak 


two. ‘How’s Sarah?’ he asked, whilst he moved 
about. 

‘Remarkably well, said Glossop ; ‘and growing 
lovelier every day, I do believe.’ 

‘I don’t, said Ryder, with some return of his 
common gruffness. 

Glossop made no answer, but took up the little 
volume of Shakspeare and turned its leaves over. 
Ryder sat down and poured out the tea, and 
they made the meal together in almost unbroken 
silence. 

A’more observant man than Job Ryder could 
not have failed to notice that there was something 
on his son-in-law’s mind, which, whatsoever it 
might be, was grievous to be borne. It would 
have been obvious to anybody who had watched 
him, that he was keeping very strict and strenu- 
ous watch over himself, and that he suffered from 
some profound agitation. This agitation positively 
shook him at times, and once communicated such 
a tremor to the table that Ryder looked up and 
exclaimed: ‘Why, good heavens, man! you’re 
sickening for a fever. Here; let me look at 
— tongue. Your wrist. Tongue’s all right; 

ut the pulse is wretched. Take a glass of 
brandy, and when you get home, see a doctor 
at once,’ 

His anxiety for his daughter made him anxious 
even for George Glossop. If he had known how 
low George Glossop hal fallen in his daughter's 
knowledge and esteem, he would have thrashed 
George there and then within an inch of his 
life, and have gone to Coventry straightway and 
brought Mrs Glossop back with him. But know- 
ing his child’s faithful and affectionate heart, and 
believing that nothing material had occurred to 
disillusionise her, he was solicitous of his son-in- 
law’s well-being. He set the brandy bottle upon 
the table together with two glasses and a little jug 
of cold water, and with the simple observation, 
‘I take mine hot, walked out into the back- 
garden towards the well to replenish the kettle 
which he carried in his hand. Glossop looked 
around and rose. His white face grew whiter 
as he seized the bottle, and with an unsteady 
hand uncorked it and poured out nearly a 
tumberful of the spirit. Then he whipped 
a phial from his pocket, and with slang 
fingers drew the stopper and poured the phial’s 
contents into the bottle. He returned the phial 
to his pocket and shook the bottle, so that the 
two — within it mixed thoroughly. Then 
he took a gulp at the neat spirit in the tumbler, 
and wiped the cold perspiration from his fore- 
head. All this time he heard the leisurely 
creaking of the windlass of the well. He could 
hear now the splash of the water as Ryder caught 
the bucket and filled the kettle. And now he 
could hear the heavy step returning. He looked 
at himself in the mirror, and by a severe effort 
wrenched his troubled features smooth. Then he 
sat down with the little volume of Shakspeare in 
his hands, pressing its back against the table, so 
that Ryder might not see how his hands shook. 

‘You’ve helped yourself, said Ryder, as he 
re-entered, ‘That’s right. And, he added with 
a rough chuckle, regarding the bottle, ‘you’ve 


ne of a week’s visit from his daughter, 


‘ My hand shook,’ answered Glossop, in a shaky 
voice. ‘I poured out more than I meant to 


e. 

‘Odd I didn’t notice that last night now,’ said 
Ryder carelessly, as he took up the brandy and 
held it to the light. ‘They’ve sent me brown 
brandy this time instead of pale. No. Yours is 
pale enough.’ 

‘I’ve watered it,’ said Glossop in so natural and 
calm a voice that it surprised himself, 

‘Ah, of course, returned Ryder, and set the 
kettle on the fire. 

They sat in silence for a time, Glossop’s heart 
beating like a sledge-hammer all the time, until 
he feared that the sound must positively be 
audible. He took another gulp at the brandy 
and steadied himself. ‘I came down here, Mr 
Ryder, to say that I think of making something 
of a change in my position.’ 

‘Ah? Ryder answered with his eyes upon the 
kettle, and questioning with evidently hengill 
interest. 

‘A gentleman in London, a Mr Watson, wishes 
to enter into partnership. You won’t mind my 
asking you to stay at my place for a week with 
Sarah while I am gone to town to arrange matters, 
It will be very advantageous to me to have a 
man with money like Watson at my back. I can 
extend operations considerably then. He proposes 
to put no less a sum than two thousand pounds 
into the business. I bid fora high sum, a higher 
sum than that; but I wouldn’t take less,’ 

‘I’m very glad to hear it, George, said Ryder. 
‘You’re a very good man of business, and if 
you’re careful, you ’ll get on.’ 

‘Oh, I shall get on, I have no doubt,’ said 
Glossop. ‘ But about Sarah ?’ 

‘She shall come and stay with me,’ said Ryder, 
with a pleasant smile; and he thought within 
himself that it would be a revival of old times. 

Then they talked about the new business 
arrangement ; and by-and-by the kettle gave tokens 
of boiling, and Ryder, grown quite genial at the 


rewed his punch, smiling ; and then sat with his 
hand round the tumbler, and one huge leg thrown 
comfortably over the other, and looked at the 
hissing kettle and the glowing little fire with a 
sense of home upon him to which he had long 
been a stranger. 

‘Well, George, he said, ‘here’s luck to the new 
partnership,’ as he took a draught from his 
tumbler, ‘Queer taste,’ he said, moving his lips 
doubtfully. ‘Kettle’s getting rusty, I’m afraid. 
I must set up a new one.” Then he filled and lit 
his pipe, and sat looking at the fire with smiling 
eyes. 

‘lege Glossop’s heart still beat tumultuously ; 
but there was a sense of triumph in its throbbing 
now. Ryder drowsed for a minute or two, then 
woke up again. 

‘No more hot water out of you, old kettle,’ he 
said; and poured out more brandy and drank it 
neat. His lips moved doubtfully again. ‘Isn’t 
there something odd about this liquor, George ?’ 

‘No, said Glossop, tasting the contents of his 
own glass, ‘ Nothing.’ 

Ryder looked back at the fire. That wild and 
stubborn soul of his was calmer, and in softer 
mood than it had ever been since the first lines of 
care and sin had marked his forehead. He half- 


en your beak in pretty freely, I can see,’ 
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dreamed, He was back beyond sin and sorrow, 
and his gray-haired mother laid a hand upon his 
head. en he came a little forward into time, 
and rambled with his sweetheart in the lanes 
about Shottery before she jilted him. The dream 
deepened, and his dead wife and living child were 
together with him, both in the spring-tide of their 
beauty, as never child and mother were outside 
the land of dreams. Then the dream slipped and 
faded into the great hollow of unconscious sleep ; 
and he sat with his chin upon his breast and his 
arms hanging lax by his side. 

— Glossop rose, stealthily and silently, and 
regarded him, pausing awhile in thought. Sud- 
denly he took the tray which lay upon the table 
and dropped it on the floor, with a loud crash‘ like 
the sound of a gong. The sleeper gave no sign. 
Glossop drew nearer and laid his hand upon the 
sleeping man’s watch-chain—a slender silver chain, 
nearly worn through with long use; and drew 
the watch from the pocket in which it lay. He 
touched the spring and the body of the watch flew 
open, and there George Glossop saw this—inscribed 
within the case : 


He pushed the tea-table so near to the sleeping 
figure that he could rest the watch upon it without 
detaching it from the chain, and drawing forth a 
note-book, essayed to copy the inscription. His 
haste was so nervous that his copy was illegible. 
He saw this, and tried again ; but his hand shook 
as if with a palsy, and he groaned aloud. A ste 
sounded in the still evening air upon the road, 
and Glossop seized the watch, and with one 
vigorous twist, broke it from the slender chain 
that bound it. The sleeping man made no motion, 
and the step in the lane went by. 

‘I might have saved myself the trouble of cram- 
ming him with that story about the partnership,’ 
said Glossop to himself an hour after, as he strode 
through the twilight road towards Warwick. 
‘He i miss the watch now when he wakes,’ 

Arrived at Warwick, he posted a letter, and then 
took train for London, where he betook himself to 
a small hotel. In the gray light of morning, he 
was at the docks, and went aboard a steamer 
bound for Alexandria, but chartered to call first 
at Amsterdam and Ostend, and Marseilles and 
Malta, and altogether to make a twelvemonth’s 
voyage of the whole journey with loadings and 
eulcdiings at each port. Once in his cabin, he 
spread upon his bed the largest map of Turkey 
to be had at that time for money, and with Job 


Ryder’s silver lever-watch in one hand, began a 
search. The door of his cabin opened; a hand 
was laid upon his shoulder, and a voice said: 
‘You are my prisoner,’ 


FIRE-DAMP. 


WIrutn a short time of each other, two lamentable 
colliery disasters occurred in different parts of 
Great Britain, differing only in the extent of the 
destruction of human life and property involved, 
and to a very slight degree in the actual and 
immediate cause of the catastrophe. Both at the 
King’s Pit near Wigan, and at the Blantyre 
Colliery, Lanarkshire, a violent explosion of fire- 
damp occurred; caused in the first case, it is be- 
lieved, by the firing of the gas by a shot ; and in 
the second instance by the ignition of the gas by the 
no less dangerous ‘naked light.’ Both collieries 
were known to be ‘fiery,’ and both seem to have 
been worked on an approved system of precaution 
against disaster; yet each was visited by a fear- 
ful calamity, the total results of which put in the 
shade all previous occurrences of the kind. 

Without attempting to apportion any blame 
to anybody connected with the ap in question, 
we propose to consider, as carefully as the present 
state of our knowledge on the subject permits, how 
far a repetition of such disasters may be guarded 
against in the future, by a closer attention to 
natural circumstances, which have hitherto been 
neglected in the framing of even the most 
stringent colliery regulations. We refer to the 
condition of the atmosphere, and its effect on the 
gas-producing powers of coal. 

The existence of gas in certain kinds of coal 

cannot be prevented; and the emission of this 
as in regular and stated quantities is a well- 
le fact. Whether we take the case of the 
Wigan or the Blantyre explosion, we shall find 
in both instances that the working of the colliery 
had gone on in safety for months or years, 
exactly as it was proceeding when the outbreak 
took place, Occasionally, if not regularly, the 
firing of shots or the use of naked lights had 
been practised without any danger, till suddenly, 
such a combination of circumstances arises, that 
a store of gas is fired by a chance shot or a 
particular light. 

The obvious answer is, that the rule which pro- 
hibits naked lights from being used or shots fired 
while the men are in the mine, shall under no 
circumstances be broken. Experience too sadly 
shews that strictness prevails for a time, but laxity 
gradually follows immunity from accident ; and 
unless the men can be made to believe that there 
is some more than ordinary chance of danger, 
they are with difficulty prevented from running 
the risks which the firing of a shot or the tem- 
porary opening of a lamp entails, 

We are led to these reflections by the fact that 
both the explosions were accompanied by the 
same atmospheric conditions. On the day of 
the Blantyre explosion the barometer stood at 29 
inches in the south-west of Scotland, and it had 
suddenly fallen to that point from 30:2 inches, at 
which it stood on the previous Friday morning. 
On Friday evening, little more than forty-eight 
hours before the explosion, the barometer marked 
an inch higher than it did at the time of the 
catastrophe. This record shewed an enormous 
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diminution in the pressure of the atmosphere, and 
it is probable that the sudden removal of the 
ressure which had previously existed, and which 
been abnormally high, favoured the og of 
gas, which, passing off in more than usually large 
volumes, was ignited by a chance light. If the 
light had not been there, no such explosion could 
have occurred, But on the other hand, if the gas 
had not been there, there would have been no 
danger from the presence of the light. 
ery similar meteorological conditions attended 
the Wagan catastrophe. On the morning of the 
explosion, the barometer stood as low as 29:4, or 
over an inch lower than it had marked three days 
previously. 

The effect of a relief of pressure in the atmo- 
sphere may be observed in the case of street drains, 
which invariably emit their noisome odours when 
the air is in that state which is indicated by a low 
barometer. This fact is popularly regarded as a 
symptom of approaching rain, and it is a natural 
soled of the same cause which allows the column 
of mercury to fall in the tube of the barometer. 
The question to be considered is, whether the same 
effects may not follow in the case of the gas gene- 
rated in seams of coal: whether the diminished 
pressure is not favourable to the escape of this gas, 
and even probably to its production ? 

The question is an important one. As we have 
seen, the circumstances of the weather in the 
period immediately preceding each explosion point 
to a connection between the state of the air and the 
condition of gas in coal-mines; and if this con- 
nection can really be established, we shall have 
advanced further towards the attainment of that 
great object, safety to our colliers, than by the 
framing of the most stringent regulations, the 
infringement of which by a single foolhardy or 
ignorant lad may bring hundreds of his fellow- 
creatures to death, or to injury and fearful suffer- 
ing and sorrow. 

e issue of a rp Aare to every collier as 
he descends into the pit that there is mone danger 
in the mine to-day, as ascertained by the state of the 
barometer, might entirely prevent the chance of 
an explosion, which the issue of general instruc- 
tions to avoid that danger (a past experience and 
immunity from accidents have shewn him to be 
only problematical) has hitherto failed to do. 

The theory which we have thus set forth is 
supported by the fact, that coal-gas will not ex- 
4 nor even ignite, unless mixed with a certain 
proportion of atmospheric air. While pent up in 
the seams of coal, the gas is harmless, It is only 
when liberated and mixed with the air that it is a 
source of danger; and it is the extreme diminution 
of the atmospheric pressure which, by liberating 
the gas in excessive quantities, enables this admix- 
ture to take place on a large scale. The colliers 
in ‘fiery’ mines are accustomed to partial explo- 
sions of gas: one of the witnesses who gave an 
account of the Blantyre disaster stated that he 
heard the noise of the explosion, but did not 
think anything of it, believing it was one of the 
ordinary results of a ‘shot.’ 

Colonel J. D, Shakespear, R.A., an authority on 
such matters, in a letter to the Times gives the 
following details of the nature of ‘ fire-damp’ 
as produced by coal, and when diluted with 
various proportions of air, At least three-fourths 
of the composition of this gas, called by the miners 


‘fire-damp,’ is, he says, ‘carburetted hydrogen, 
which accounts for its lightness in comparison 
with air and its accumulation upwards; the re- 
maining one-fourth is composed of other gases in 
varied proportions, It is therefore an uncertain 
compound. When unmixed with air, or mixed in 
such proportions as, say, three of gas to one of air, 
it will not explode, but produces drowsiness or 
suffocation, and puts out the flame of a lamp for 
want of oxygen. When fire-damp is diluted with 
from fifteen to thirty times its volume of air, it 
causes the flame of a lamp to enlarge, and to 
appear as surrounded by a blue envelope. In 
this state it flickers or burns rather than explodes, 
When, however, the atmosphere in a mine becomes 
in the proportion of about eight of air to one of 
jire-damp, then the danger is extreme, for the 
mixture is then explosive in the highest degree. 
From the foregoing, it will be seen that it is 
not fire-damp alone which produces such dire 
calamities, but rather fire-damp rendered danger- 
ously explosive on becoming mixed with air in 
certain proportions. Perfect immunity, then, from 
accidents requires that the explosive mixture shall 
never be made,’ 

That the ‘dangerous’ point in the proportion of 
gas to air is the more readily reached when the 
atmospheric pressure is slight than when it is 
great, is from the above figures shewn to be very 
probable ; and it must be remembered that the 
deeper down into the earth we descend, the more 
intense is the normal pressure of the air. Ina 
mine like the King’s Pit at Pemberton, which is 
about two thousand feet deep, the increase of pres- 
sure would be such that when the barometer stood 
at thirty inches at the surface, it would mark about 
thirty-two at the bottom of the pit. A sudden 
decrease in this pressure is therefore very probably 
followed by more extensive liberation of fire-damp 
than if the mean pressure and the consequent 
normal repressive power were more, 

It is therefore impossible to take precautions 
by which ‘the explosive mixture shall never be 
made?’ and there are other ways than by the 
miner’s light that the explosive compound may 
be fired. Many mines, for instance, are vent- 
ilated by means of large furnaces placed at 
the bottom of the up-cast shaft, the current 
caused by the air necessary to feed them being 
used to ventilate the mine; these very furnaces, 
the object of which is to create a means of carry- 
ing off the foul air and gases, may themselves 
set fire to the explosive compound and become 
the cause of widespread disaster. Towards the 
adoption of means for attempting to overcome 
the difficulty of preventing such catastrophes, we 
offer two suggestions, First, that the question of 
the connection which primd facie exists between 
the state of the atmosphere and the emission of 
fire-damp should be fully investigated by com- 
petent scientific authorities, Second, that an 
attempt should be made to carry off the fire- 
damp by means of special ventilators, One or more 
special ventilating tubes or bores should be worked 
down directly into the centre of the seam—after 
the manner of the anti-spontaneous-combustion 
tubes used for hayricks—at a distance from the 

int where the seam is being worked. These 
Gane should be quite distinct from the working 
and ventilating shafts of the pit. Up these tubes, 
which need be only of small dimensions, the gas 
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a RHYMES FROM THE PRISON CELL. 31 
might possibly be pumped by a special apparatus, | was trained for tricks of dishonesty, and his 
7 ft Br ascend naturally, instead of | strength and pluck for the prize-fighting ring, 
being allowed to find its way at will into the main | As champion of the ‘light-weights,’ Pat K——’s 
workings of the pit. name was famous in such sporting circles, and he 

So long as miners continue to use lucifer | was not less known under other names amongst 
matches and naked lights, they will carry danger | low betting-men and thieves. Instruction in the 
with them wherever they go underground; and | three Rs had scarcely ever fallen to his lot; but 
as long as shots require to be fired there will be | thanks to a long sentence for felony, he was 
danger to a greater or less degree. The unlocking | enabled to profit from the teaching which prison- 
of a Davy-lamp may spread disaster around, It/ life offers, and his fine-looking head being 
is therefore to be hoped that the lights question | evidently stocked with abundance of brains, his 
may be sooner or later decided by the introduction | educational mn was rapid and most satis- 
of the electric light, which being independent of | factory. All his attempts at composition were 
oxygen, may be burned in a vacuum; or might be | in verse, and out of his numerous flights the fol- 
introduced into the Davy-lamp itself. We com-| lowing are selections. The first was evidently 
mend the idea to mining-engineers and others’who | prompted by the birds that frequented the window- 
are directly interested in underground labour. sills of the prison for the crumbs which prisoners 
ag there for that purpose, and as this particu- 
ar jail is situated in the country, the feathered 
visitors are varied and numerous. 


RHYMES FROM THE PRISON CELL. 


NG prisoners condemned to confinement there 
anes yee Hark pretty warbler on my window sill 


prevails an extraordinary _ 4 oe ©? | ‘The soft summer breezes with sweet music thou fill, 
the door or walls of their ce 3 the practice! How mellow thy voice, how enchanting thy tune, 
apparently being a relief to the feelings. Ascrap} Art thou bidding adieu to lovely June. 

of pencil which is somehow secreted, a strong pin,} ‘Thine eyes are brightly shining with modest bliss 


or the point of a tool allowed in the cell for work, 
is employed for the purpose. What is remarkable] have me to ‘cin in p 
in these scrawls is the attempt at versification and| Jf this be thy message dear warbler fly 


thyme. Circumstances enable us to give a few! To the greenwood and mimic thy lady love’s cry 


examples, beginning with the following : Leave me in oblivion to wander alone 
ee . The greenwood’s thy palace, then away to thy 
Cheer up, boys, ‘iene 
a oo” Yet beware little friend and ne’er be too fast 
cas 
Keep up your heart And like me if thou trifle with what instinct hath 
And do not fret nor taught 
Don’t give in to sorrow Then pretty warbler thou too may be caught 
For to day I will work And fare | in a prison and left there to sigh 
With all my might For the days of thy freedom for ever gone by, 
And then go home to morow Then I were thee 
Or at least that my heart from ile was as 
Away to the mountains where wild flowers bloom 
Let Time not give you pain 
We shall walk down Charles St again Away little warbler and drink their perfume. E 
: ‘ ” It is there where the golden streams gently glide 
In dazzling beauty down the purple hill-side 
Out 25 of December, O Christmas - Like emblem chains they tape and flow 
On that day I will bee Birdie! dear birdie I pray thee to go 
loose Thy pleasures sweet warbler I would I could share 
for to have my But alas master Robin behold what’s out there 
Bunloaf, rum and goose Strong iron bars and walls dark and high 
The writer of the last was evidently at a loss| The thought brings the tear gushing into my eye, 


i And look at these bolts on this strong iron door 
where to place the rhyming word, But the next 


example shews greater difficulty still, for the poor “saad 
fellow, though having rhyme in his head, had. no| From this picture of darkness at once take thy 
idea of verse : For I master Robin must sorrow within. 
Ther is 3 things that ve my mind, The above is copied } : . 
pied just as it was written. The 
be; reader will see that there is scarcely any attempt 
r at punctuation, and only one or two mistakes in 
The above examples are specimens of the way grammar—the spelling excellent. Here is a 
in which prisoners of the rudest type endeavour to | second flight— 


unburden themselves in song ; but even occasion- 
ally among this class one is found who aims at Oh Death! Oh Death when shalt thou cease 


something higher. A stray piece of paper, or 
more commonly the slate left in the cell for teach- |. I'll stop my rolling wave, 
ing purposes, is used for these more ambitious But until then,—nor young, nor old, 
attempts. The two following examples are the King, beggar, slave, nor free 
productions of a young man whose life and ex- Without a moment’s warning 
perience have been of the lowest kind. Sprung All must come unto me. 
from Irish ntry, his boyhood was spent in The mother weeps in sorrow, 
a slums of Glasgow, where his natural sharpness Imploring me to spare 
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Her darling boy, her only child. 
Z cannot interfere. 
with 
I strike m irit ! 
Appear before thy = 
An Irishman of a different stamp to the writer 
of the above, but of drunken habits, scribbled the 
following on some scraps of paper. His nature 
seemed soured by domestic troubles; yet his 
uerulous disposition betrayed marks of tender 
eeling, and a better home-life appears to have 
lingered in his memory. Thus he thinks of his 
wife, who left him in consequence of his vicious 
habits : 
Since she first gave her love to me, 
My wishes was her law ; 
In the many changes of this life 
She shared both great and small. 
Though changes often came to me, 
Sent - a hand divine, 
She bore them nobly for my sake, 
Did this Irish girl of mine.’ 
The following doggerel of the same writer betrays 
bitter class-feeling, which one may venture to hope 
is not very common : 


I hate the artificiality 

Of what you call good society— 
Its polished Hypocrises, 

Its gilded Meanness, 

Its unmeasurable Falsehood, 
Its smiling Hate.—Give me 

An honest, hard, working man 
Who speaks his mind truthfully, 
Without caring whether he 
Please you or not. His 
Friendship above all you that 
Is rich and deceitful. 


As a rule, prisoners are very hopeful. Gloomy 
and depressing as prison-life is, yet the con- 
versation and writing of the unfortunate inmates 
are coloured with expressions of hope. Out of 
the many written pieces, the following is the only 
one that suggests a feeling of hopelessness: 


Alas, what am I, in what state? 

A lonely corpse bereft of all heart— 

An empty shadow, lost, unfortunate. 

To die is now my only part. 

Foes to my welfare, let your envy rest ; 

For no wish for deur in me now you'll find. 
The horrors of this silent place and inward pains 


oppress ; 

Your wishes and desires will soon be crowned. 

And you, my friend, who still hold me dear, 

Bethink you when all good fortune and character 
is gone, 

It is wd to end my sorrows here. 


The two following ~ suggest the general 

irit of hopefulness. They are the composition 
of young men whose antecedents were very 
different from those already referred to. They 
were clerks of fair education, whom fast-life 
and betting especially, caused to fall, The writer 
of the first piece having been intrusted with the 
care of some of the prison books, ingeniously con- 
trived a Calendar for his own use in the cell, and 
evidently intended to illustrate it with composi- 
tions of his own ; but it seems that in this matter 
he did not get beyond ‘Monday.’ Under that day 
we have the following : 


When blessed with Freedom, we are wont to say : 

‘How very quick the time does pass away !’ 

But here, alas ! within these four bare walls, 

The weary time upon one’s patience palls. 

Each minute seems an hour, each hour a day, 

Each month a year, ere it has passed away. 

As day by day goes by, I never cease 

To watch the age of Father Time increase ; 

In case his age should anyhow evade me, 

I went to work—this Calendar I made me, 

So that I could, as time went slowly by, 

See each month born, and likewise see it die. 

I hope that my successor, unlike me, 

ore years have passed, be once more 
ree ! 


The next occupant of the cell and position 
followed up the above by writing under the head 
of ‘Tuesday’ as follows : 


My predecessor here, on Monday morn 

In flowing verse bewails his fate forlorn ; 

Shews how he welcomes each new day, and sighs 
To think of weary hours before it dies. 

Thus Nature prompts—as each recurring thought 
With scenes of home, and loving friends is fraught ; 
And Pris’ners here from social joys debarred, 
Not thus to feel, will each one find it hard. 

Still let us strive the present to subdue, 

And look far forwards to an ampler view, 

When to the world we shall with joy return, 
Finding our hearts, long solitary, burn 

With fire more bright, and with a purer flame 

To light us to a new and honest fame. 


And now let my successor in the cell, 
Ponder my words, and on my precept dwell, 
Take down the Calendar, and select the day 
Whereon to pen to new Els* his lay. 


The Calendar however, has never been completed 
in the way suggested.—The next one to occupy the 
cell was a man of a very practical turn of mind, 
who thought it useless to woo the Muses ; but he 
added to the Calendar texts of Scripture for every 
day in the year. The selection was appropriate 
to the times and seasons, and bore ample testimony 
of good judgment and sound common-sense. 

It is interesting perhaps to know that the 
majority of the writers are of Irish race. Few 
Englishmen indulge in this pastime, and when 
they make any literary attempt, they generally 
produce something in prose. The selections 
given to the reader witness to the fact that 
there is much misused talent to be found in 
jails. The general idea of the respectable public 
is that prison inmates are all more or less of the 
Fagin type, or the ruffian so often pictured in 
our comic periodicals, Nothing is further from 
the truth, A jail is a little world in itself. It is 
true there are many ruffians there, and so there 
are in every rank of life ; but there are also many 
there with good education and mental endowments, 
and not a few also who are gifted with some talent, 
but ignorant and neglected, and who, under happier 
circumstances, might have been not only respect- 
able members of society but also benefactors of 
their kind. The touching regrets contained in 
Gray’s well-known Elegy are peculiarly appropriate 
to many an occupant of a felon’s cell. 


* The distinguishing name and number of the cell. 
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